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The Big-Fish-Little-Pond Effect on Academic Self -concept 

Abstract 

Marsh and Parker (1984) described the big-f ish-little-pond effect (BFLPE) 
whereby equally able students have lower academic self -concepts in high- 
ability schools than in low-ability schools. The present investigation, a 
reanalysis of the Youth in Transition data, supported the generality of the 
earlier findings and demonstrated new theoretical implications of the BFLPE. 
First, differences in the academic self-concepts of black and white 
students, sometimes assumed to represent response biases, were explicable in 
terms of the BFLPE. Second, equally < j! * students earned higher grades in 
lower-ability schools. This frame-of -reference effect for grades was 
distinct from, but contributed to, the BFLPE for academic self -concept. 
Third, a longitudinal analysis demonstrated that academic self-concept had a 
direct effect an subsequent school performance beyond the effects of 
academic ability and prior school performance. About one-quarter of this 
effect could be explained in terms of the BFLPE. 



The Big-fish-little-pond Effect 1 
The Big-Fish-Little-Pond Effect on Academic Self-concept 
General Self -concee^ Academic Self zcgnceet and Academic Performance.. 

separation of academic and general self -concepts.. Historically, 
self-concept research has emphasized a general, overall or total self- 
concept, and specific facets such as academic self-concept have been 
relegated to a minor role. More recently, self-concept theory (e.g., Byrne, 
1984; Shavelson, Hubner & Stanton, 1976) has emphasized the 
multidimensionality of self-concept, and empirical studies have clearly 
identified distinct, a priori facets of self-concept (e.g., Boersma & 
Chapman, 1979; Dusek & Flaherty, 1981; Fleming & Courtney, 1984; Harter, 
1982; Marsh, 1986; Marsh, Smith, Barnes & Butler, 1983; Marsh, Barnes, 
Cairns & Tidman, 1984; Marsh, Barnes & Hocevar, 1985; Soares & Soares, 
1982). In a review of this research, Marsh and Shavelson (1985) concluded 
that: a) external criteria will be more stronoly correlated with the 
specific facets of self to which they are most logically/theoretically 
related than to broad, general measures of self -concept; b) the 
demonstration of such a pattern of results across a variety of external 
criteria provides support for the multidimensionality of self-concept and 
its construct validity; c) the relations between self-concept and other 
constructs cannot be adequately understood if this multidimensionality is 
ignored. Support for these contentions was particularly strong far academic 
self-concept and its relation to academic achievement. 

Finding from other literature reviews are also generally consistent 
with th* Marsh/Shavelson contentions. Wylie's 1979 review and Hansford and 
Kattie's 1982 meta-analysis showed that academic achievement was 
substantially more correlated with academic self -concept than with general 
self concept. Marsh (1986, in press) reported that verbal and mathematics 
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The Big-fish-little-pond Effect 2 
achievements were substantially correlated with Verbal and Math self- 
concepts respectively, less correlated with other areas of academic self- 
concept, and nearly uncorrected with nonacademic far:^. * self -concept. 
On the basis of wi thin-network studies that examined : ternal structure 

of self facets, and of between-network studies that re]^ ?lf-facets to 
external criteria, Byrne (1984) concluded that self-cro , a 

multidimensional construct, having one general facet and sever al, specif ic 
facets, one of which is academic self-concept. 

Ib§ differential effects of academic ability and gertg mance on 
§E§demic gelf-cgnceQt.. Wylie (1979) posited that since stuodnts' self- 
perceptions of their academic ability are typically based on school 
performance, ability measures should add little to the prediction of self- 
concept beyond that of achievement indices such as grade point average 
(GPA). This also implies that variables like academic motivation and effort 
that affect school performance independent of academic ability should affect 
academic self-concept, though such effects may be mediated through school 
performance. Consistent with this proposal Wylie's 1979 review and Hansford 
and Hattie's 1982 meta-analysis found that school performance indicators 
were more highly correlated with self-concept than were standardized 
measures of IQ or tests of general academic achievement. 

Davis (1966) made an important distinction between GPA and academic 
ability that may also affect their relations with academic self-concept. In 
a review of college-level studies he concluded that because schools all tend 
to "grade on a curve," school -average ability and GPA are independent of 
each other even though both are related to individual ability. Hence, once 
the effect of individual ability is controlled, school-average ability and 
GPA will be negatively correlated. This means that equally able students are 
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The Big-fish^£tUe~pand Effect 3 
likely to have higher GPAs in low-ability sch^ls than in high-ability 
schools. This frame-of -reference effect of stftotol ^average ability on GPA is 
likely to influence academic self -concept thK^gh GPA because GPA is a 
primary determinant of academic self-concept^ Standardized ability tests 
provide a broadly based measure that is reasg^blV independent of the 
immediate context, whereas GPA provides a me^W^e of relative standing 
within a particular school that is relatively independent of the average 
ability of students in that school. Because and academic ability 
measures reflect a different basis of compariWh, their respective relations 
to academic self -concept may be particularly ^tftoplicated for older students 
who probably can assess themselves relative both* 

£ causal ordering of academic &§r£grmang!| §n(J §elf -conceet^ Byrne 
<1984) noted that interest in academic self-^Cwtept stems not only from the 
way academic performance is reflected in acacj^ic sfclf -concept, but also 
f ron 'the belief that it has motivational properties such that changes in 
academic self -concept will lead to subsequent c^aHg^s in academic 
performance. Hence, Byrne examined evidence fAr a causal ordering or causal 
predominance between academic self-concept ar^fl ^cAdsmir achievement. Ehe 
cited three prerequisites of such studies: a) 4 statistical relationship 
must be established; b) a clearly established i\ti\$ precedence must be 
established in longitudinal studies; and c) * c*u£al model must be tested. 
However, she found few studies that met thes*. criteria. Byrne indicated that 
no causal ordering of the two constructs had Pa*h established and suggested 
that the relation may be reciprocal. In concl^or* She noted the theoretical 
and practical significance in establishing this causal ordering, and 
recommended causal studies that focus on divers* student populations and 
reference groups, that include other important **riables such as 



The Big-f ish-Uttle-pond Effect 4 
socioeconomic Statu* <SES), IQ, and ethnicity, And that meet her three 
prerequisite for such studies. 

Seve^J recent studies (e.g., Byrne, 198^j Bhavelson & Bolus, 1981; 
Maruyama, Wbi*\ & Kingsbury, 1981; Newman, 1904) have tested causal models 
of the rej^fcid^ between academic self-concept and achievement. The Maruyama 
ev al. stutfy m^y be the weakest of these for purpose because it did not 

specifica^/ ermine academic self-concept, arid because it measured general 
self-cone^ 3 * only one point in time (also Marsh & Parker, 1984, for 
further dtty^Usfcion), The other three longitudinal studies specifically 
measured ^*tfert*c self -concept and academic achievement at least twice. The 
Byrne and \ht* Newman studies used standardized achievement tests to infer 
academic ^Jvi&ventent and found that prior acacj^nic s&lf -concept had no 
causal intAw^e on subsequent test scores. Ir* contrast, Shavelson and Bolus 
used school S^des to infer academic achievement and found that prior 
academic Concept did have a causal influence On subsequent school 
grades. Thfl influence of academic self -concept i% posited to be 
motivation*** fhus, academic motivation and effort are more likely to affect 
school grarfte* tfhan to affect standardized test scores. This suggests that 
the causal ^flfjuence of academic self -concept MM bs stronger on school 
grades thaft Qt\ standardized measures of academic ability and may explain wny 
only ShaveJ^n *nd Bolus found a causal influence of academic self-concept. 

Previa studies of the Youth in Transition data have not examined the 
influence endemic self-concept on subsequent achievement in a 
longitudinal «*n*lysie* However, the data appeal to be well suited for this 
purpose accWdiHg to Byrne's criteria and became* subsequent achievement is 
inferred on the basis of school grades instead &f standardized test scores. 
The BFLPE, ^c a use it affects academic sslf-concept , m ay affect school 
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The Big-fish-litUe-pond Effect 5 
grades and t;ftU possibility is explored. Other methodological issues 
specific tc* the Youth in Transition data are al&<» examined in more detail. 

Summary In summary, previous research: provides clear support for the 
construct validity of academic self -concept and its separation from general 
and nonacacteftic self-concepts; posits the differential effects of GPA and 
academic ability on academic self -concept, suggesting that the effects of 
GPA will be stronger and more direct j but offers *0 clear evidence for the 
causal effect of academic self-concept on subsequent academic performance. 
Ihe Bigr£i§tJ^ittle r Pgnd Effect IBFLPEK 

Ib§ tbggfgtical and empirical basis of the gB^PE.. Chapman and Volkman 
(1939), KeUey (1952), Festinger (1954), Rosenberg (1965), Sherif and Sherif 
(1969), Thi&^ut and Kelley (1957) and many others assert that group 
membership influences the values and standards a* performance used by 
individuals %(\ their self -evaluations. While thfcrfc are many ways in which 
this can occufs the focus of the present investigation is on the frame of 
reference °r standard of comparison that a group provides (see Kelley, 1952, 
for the distinction between normative and comparative functions of reference 
groups). Students, due to de facto. or systematic selection processes, often 
find the«nseJv£S in a school setting where the av£r*ge ability of their 
classmates differs systenatically from that of a larger, more representative 
norm group. TH© BFLPE occurs when equally able students have lowar self- 
perceived academic skills and lower academic self -concepts when they compare 
themselves with more able students, and higher s^H-perceived academic 
skills and ©endemic self-concepts when they camper* themselves with less 
able stud^nt^ (Marsh, 1984b; 1984c; Marsh & Parker* 19G4). However, the 
BFLPE is not the only plausible outcome. For example, being an average- 
ability student in a high-ability group of classmates may affect academic 
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self -cone fyi such that it iss a) below average because the basis of 
comparison i% the performance of above-average students (i.e., a BFLPE or 
contrast ^ect); b) above average by virtue* of membership in the high- 
ability gaping (i.e., a reflected glory, group identification, or 
assimilation effect); or c) average because it is unaffected by the 
immediate context of the other students, cjh because "a" and "b" occur 
simultaneously and cancel each other. 

The ^UPe is one specific example of foc^e general f rame-of-ref erence 
effects tMifc h*ve been studied in psychology (see Sherif & Sherif, 1969) „ in 
demonstrates of the BFLPE Marsh operational! zed the standard of comparison 
to be the School -average ability level and this is consistent with more 
general models of f rame-of-ref eronce effects in psychophysics (e.g., Helton, 
1964) and Sacia.1 psychology (e.g., Upshaw, J^69) though more complicated 
models hav* been posited (Marsh, 1974; 1983j Marsh & Parducci, 1978; 
Parducci fftrrett, 1971; Upshaw, 1969; al*a see Marsh, 1984c). Hence, 
within a single school or in a sample of schools where school -average 
ability is* homogeneous, students will evaluate themselves according to th.f* 
same standi of comparison (i.e., school -^rage ability will be constant) 
and so no fFlPE is expected (Marsh, 1984c). ft is only when academic self- 
concepts a^e examined in schools where the school -average ability varies 
that the B^tPS is expected, and the size of the EFLPE is posited to vary 
according *Q how much the schools vary in school -average ability. 

Davis (*96<,) posited a model similar to the BFLPE model in a study of 
the career *s5pifation s of college men. He sought support for a theoretical 
explanation for why the academic quality o* * college had so little effect 
on career «tpl r *tions. He proposed that atHr»ding a high-ability college 
would result in a poorer GPA independent of individual academic ability, 
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The tfi^fifih-little-pond Effect 7 
that 6PA infiu^ncss self -evaluations and, subsequently, career decisions. 
Davis could not fully test his model b^Qaiise he had no individual measures 
of academic ability, but he did have dichotomous responses to the item "I 
have a flair ftfr course work in this area" as an indicator of self- 
evaluations in eight subject areas, and a self-reported measure of GPA. 
Davis found that 6PA was more strongly related to both career decisions and 
to "flair" than was school -average ability, and that "flair" contributed 
uniquely to career decisions. Davis <fr. 31) concluded: "The aphorism " It is 
better to be a big ; r og in a small pof>d than a small frog in a big pond' is 
not perfect advice, but it is not trivial." 

The present operationalization of the BFLPE is most reasonable, and the 
BFLPE should &fc largest, i n elementary Schools. These young students may 
have no standard of comparison except for the performance of their 
classmates and toay not even know how the average ability level of their 
classmates compares with a broader fra^e of reference. High school students 
typically have *Otfe basis for the assessment of their own academic skills 
that is independent of the performances of their classmates, often knowing 
how the average ability level of their Classmates compares with *ome broader 
frame of reference (particularly wher> cUsses or schools are specifically 
streamed according to ability). In such a setting, the determination of the 
standard of caparison is likely to b£ toore complex and BFLPE may be 
smaller, than wl^n the standard of coflpar-ison is defined only according to 
the immediate cflntsxt of ability levels (see Marsh, i984b$ 1984c). 
Nevertheless, D#vis (1966) found evidence? for a similar sort of frame-of- 
reference effect for university student* and so the BFLPE should also exist 
at the high school level. 

iiDBiCical gyeegrt fgr the BFLPE^ Ths existence of the BFLPE has been 
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The Big-fish-little-pond Effect 8 
supported by research using a wide variety of different experimental and 
analytical approaches. Using path analysis, Marsh and Parker (1984) found 
that when individual ability level was controlled, school -average ability 
affected academic self- concept negatively; equally able students had lower 
academic self-concepts when they attended high-ability schools. Bachman and 
O'Malley (1986) found a similar effect in a path analytic study of high 
school students. Rogers, Smith and Coleman (1978) ranked a group, of children 
in terms of academic achievement across the whole group and then in terms of 
their academic achievement within their own classroom (i.e., relative to 
their classmates rather than to the larger, more representative sample), and 
found that the within classroom rankings were more highly correlated with 
self-concept. Strang, Smith and Rogers (1978) tested the self-concepts of 
academically disadvantaged children who attended some classes with other 
disadvantaged children and other classes with nondisadvantaged children. 
These academically disadvantaged children were randomly assigned to 
experimental and control groups. The experimental group was given a 
manipulation to enhance the saliency of their membership in the regular 
classrooms with nondisadvantaged children, and these children reported lower 
self-concepts than their control group. Schwarzer, Jerusalem, and Lange 
(1983) examined the self-concepts of West German students who moved from 
nonselective, heterogeneous primary schools to secondary schools that were 
streamed on the basis of academic achievement. At the transition p D int 
students selected to enter the high-ability schools had substantially higher 
academic self-concepts than those entering the low-ability schools, but the 
two groups did not differ in academic self-concept by the end of their first 
year in the new schools. Path analyses indicated that the direct influence 
of school type on academic self-concept was negative. In a meta-analysis of 
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The Big-fish-little-pond Effect 9 
studies of the effect of homogeneous ability grouping on self-concept, Kulik 
<1985j also see Kulik & Kulik, 1982} Marsh, 1984c) found that high-ability 
students tended to have lower self-concepts, and low-ability students higher 
self-concepts, when placed in streamed classes of students with similar 
abilities than did ungroupcJ comparison groups. In summary, each of these 
studies provides support for the BFLPE in that one's own academic self- 
concept is negatively related to the average performance of classmates. 
Background For the Present Investigation.. 

Ib§ Marsh and Parker 11984). Study.. The present investigation is based 
on the Marsh and Parker study. The initial purpose of that study was to 
replicate American studies (Soares & Soares, 1969$ Trowbridge, 1970; 1972) 
that reported a paradoxically negative correlation between school -average 
SES and self-concept. Those researchers specifically selected schools that 
were known to be high or low in terms of SES and found that self -concepts 
were slightly higher in the low-SES schools than in the high-SES schools. 
Those studies, among the more frequently cited self-cnncept studies of that 
time, were important because they countered the prevalent assumption that 
disadvantaged children are likely to have substantially lower self-concepts. 
Wylie (1979) noted that black/white differences and SES differences are 
typically confounded in such studies and also those that examine racial 
differences in sel f -concept . Thus the results of these studies may also 
reflect black/white differences (see Bachman and O'Malley, 1984; Trowbridge, 
1972) . 

In the Marsh and Parker study, as in these earlier studies, school- 
average SES was a dichotomous variable determined by specifically selecting 
schools in which the average SES was known to be high or low. The Marsh- 
Parker results replicated the earlier findings in that this dichotomous 
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The Big-fish-little-pond Effect 10 
school -average measure of SES was negatively related (albeit slightly as the 
correlations were only about -.1 in each of the studies) to a total self- 
concept measure. Academic self -concept was not significantly correlated with 
school -average SES in the Marsh and Parker study (but see Trowbridge, 1972), 
but once the effects of family SES and academic ability were controlled, the 
negative effect of the school -average measure (-.36) was much larger and 
specific to academic self-concept. D^e in part to the sampling design oi the 
study, school -average indicators of ability and SES were so highly 
correlated that their respective effects could not be disentangled. Thue the 
authors could not establish whether the effects of school -average ability 
were more important than school -average SES even though this is implied by 
their f rame-of~ref erence model. Marsh and Parker concluded that the earlier 
studies had seriously underestimated the negative effect of attending a 
high-ability school on academic self -concept and formulated their frame of 
reference model to describe the BFLPE (also see Marsh, 1984b5 1984c). 

The BFLPE is posited to be specific to academic self -concept, and so it 
does not explain the uncorrected negative correlation between total self- 
concept and school -average SES found by Soares and Soares (1969) and by 
Trowbridge (1970; 1972), and replicated by Marsh and Parker (1984). 
Furthermore,, even if the frame of reference were completely determined by 
classmates in the immediate school context, then the average self-concept 
should be the same in each school so that the correlation would be zero. 
Similarly, frame-of-ref erence models used to explain why blacks do not have 
lower esteem than whites (e.g., Porter & Washington, 1979) cannot explain 
why blacks have higher esteem scores than whites. What is predicted on the 
basis of the BFLPE is that once the correlation between academic self- 
concept and school -average ability is corrected for individual ability, then 
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The Big-fish-little-pond Effect 11 
being in a high-ability school will affect academic self-concept negatively. 

BachffiiQ §nd QlMallejj 11977^ 1986K Marsh and Parker (1984) contrasted 
their study with the Bachman and O'Malley's 1977 study that examined 
relations between esteem, SES, academic ability, and GPA in a large 
representative sample of boys from 87 high schools. Bachman and O'Malley's 
results were, perhaps, disappointing to self -concept researchers in that the 
direct effects of SES, academic ability, and GPA on self-esteem W ere modest. 
Marsh and Parker argued that their own path model and the one used by 
Bachman and O'Malley (1977) were similar — except for the separation of 
self-concept into academic and nonacademic components and for the inclusion 
of school -average measures — but that the results of the two studies were 
strikingly different. For two separate reasons Marsh and Parker proposed 
the reanalysis of that Youth in Transition Data that is presented in the 
present investigation — a reanalysis that includes school -average 
indicators of SES and ability and that includes a measure of academic self- 
concept that was collected as part of the Youth in Transition Project but 
not included by Bachman and O'Malley. First, such a reanalysis would provide 
a test of the generality of the BFLPE with a representative sample of high 
school students and provide a better basis for understanding the effect. 
Second, it would provide a test of Bachman and O'Malley's finding that 
academic ability and achievement had only weak effects on self-concept 
against the alternative hypothesis that ability and achievement have 
substantial effects on academic self-concept but not on global self-esteem. 

In response to Marsh and Parker's proposal Bachman and O'Malley (1986) 
reanalyzed their Youth In Transition data, and their reanalysis generally 
supported both of Marsh and Parker's contentions. In support of the 
construct validity of academic self-concept, Bachman and O'Malley found that 
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The Big-fish-little-pond Effect 12 
academic ability and GPA were substantially correlated with academic self- 
concept but not with esteem. Consistent with the BFLPE Bachman and 0' Mai ley 
found that the correlations between school -average ability and academic 
self-concept were low-negative when corrected for individual ability and SES 
(betas of about - .1, p < .001). However, their BFLPE was substantially 
smaller than that reported by Marsh and Parker (1984). 

Distinctive features of the gresent investigation,. The following are 
major distinctions between the present investigation and previous studies of 
th» BFLPE or the Youth in Transition data: 

1) The frame-of-reference model used to explain the BFLPE predicts that 
the size of the effect will vary according to the variability of school- 
average ability. For example, Bachman and 0' Mai ley (1986) limited their 
analysis to white students in schools where most students were white, 
excluding all nonwhite students and all students in schools where students 
were primarily nonwhite. The variability of school -average ability was 
substantially smaller in that subsample than for the entire Youth in 
Transition sample, and so the model predicts that the BFLPE should be 
substantially smaller in that subsample than for the total gruip. In the 
present investigation the entire sample as well as separate subsamples 
including the one considered by Bachman and 0' Mai ley are considered in order 
to test this prediction. Support far this prediction would provide further 
support far the f rame-af-ref erence model and also help explain why the BFLPE 
was so small in Bachman and 0'Malley's study. Furthermore, differences in 
the academic self -concepts of white and black students that are sometimes 
posited to represent response biases may also be explicable in terms of this 
same model . 

2) Marsh (1984c) and Bachman and 0' Mai ley (1986) described the BFLPE 
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The Big-fish-little-pond Effect 13 
in terms of school -average ability, but did not differentiate between the 
effects of school -average SES and ability. In contrast, Soares and Soares 
(1969) and the Trowbridge (1970, 1972) emphasized school -average SES. 
Furthermore, Trowbridge (1972; also see Soares & Soares, 1969) argued that 
children in low-SES schools, compared with those in higher-SES schools, had 
lower academic aspirations, had less expected of them academically by 
significant others, and were less likely to internalize academic, failures, 
thus providing a theoretical basis for the negative effect of school -average 
SES on academic self-concept. Alwin and Otto (1977), reviewing studies of 
the effects of school context variables on aspirations to attend college 
rather than academic self -concept, suggested that when school indicators of 
both SES and ability are considered simultaneously, the effect of school 
ability is negative while the effect of school SES is positive. Because of 
this apparent controversy the school -average effects of both SES and 
academic ability are considered here. 

3) An important distinctive feature of the present investigation is the 
longitudinal analysis of academic ability, academic self-concept, 5PA, and 
scf-ool -average variables in one year on subsequent school performance and 
academic self-concept in the seccnd year of the study. This longitudinal 
analysis examines the effect of academic self-concept on subsequent academic 
performance, and of the impact of the BFLPE in the first year on self- 
concepts and school performance in the second year. This longitudinal 
analysis is particularly important because this is apparently one of the few 
studies that satisfies Byrne's (1984) criteria for the study of the causal 
ordering of academic self-concept and achievement, and because this causal 
ordering has important implications for the interpretation of the BFLPE. 

Method 
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§§!DEULSi. ECSSgduresa, and Selection of Cases 

Data come from the commercially available longitudinal data file that 
comprises selected measures from Times 1 - 4 of the Youth in Transition 
Study (Bachman, 1975). Five subgroups that comprise the total sample of 2213 
students surveyed at Time 1 are considered; white students in all-white 
schools (n=1080), white students in mixed schools (n=832), black students in 
all-black schools (n=169), black students in mixed schools (n=87), and 
"others" (n=45) . As in Bachman and O'Halley (1986) 214 of 1886 students 
from time 2 were excluded because subjects had either dropped out of school 
or changed schools between Times 1 and 2. For Time 1 measures there are 
almost no missing values for any of the measures described below and there 
are even fewer missing values for the 1672 cases selected for Time 2 
analyses. 

d§§§iiC£s and Time of Cgl lection.. 

The particular variables used to represent SES, academic ability, and 
academic self-concept were chosen by Bachman (1970) from a more extensive 
set of variables collected as part of Youth in Transition Data. For example, 
there were other academic ability indicators and self-report measures 
related to academic self-concept that were not used. Bachman (1970) provided 
a rationale for his selection and this is the way these constructs have been 
defined in subsequent studies based on this data (e.g., Bachman & O'Malley, 
1977; 1986), In unreported analyses I found that the inclusion of additional 
indicators of the constructs considered here had little or no impact on the 
results of the present investigation. For this reason, and in order to make 
the results as comparable as passible to other studies of the Youth in 
Transition data, I used Bachman's original operationalization of these 
constructs. 
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Socioeconomic status 1SESK (Time 1 only) This is a composite of of six 
indicators! status of father's occupation, father's education, mother's 
education, a check list of possessions in the home, number of books in the 
home, and the ratio of rooms per person in the home (see Bachman, 1970, 
Appendix B, for a detailed presentation of the specific indicators and the 
theoretical rationale for the composite measure). It, as were other measures 
described below, was standardized (Mn = 50, SD = 10) for purposes of the 
present investigation. The school -average SES measure was then determined by 
computing the average SES separately for each of the 87 schools on the basis 
of the entire set of 2213 cases, and then assigning to each student the 
school -average SES of his school. 

Academic ability (Ti/ne 1 only) Academic ability was defined to be the 
unweighted average of the nonmissing scores for three ability tests after 
each set of test scares had been standardized: Quick Test (Ammons & Ammons, 
1962); Gates Test of Reading Comprehension (Gates, 1958); General Aptitude 
Test Battery — Part J, Vocabulary (1962). The total scores were then 
standardized (Mn=50, SD=10) and school -average ability was defined in the 
same way as school -average SES. 

SPAi (Times 1 & 2) . At Times 1 and 2 students were asked "What is the 
average grade in your classes last year?" during an individual interview 
conducted by a trained interviewer workinn for the Youth in Transition 
Project. For the present investigation these scores were standardized (Mn = 
50, SD = 10) across all respondents at Time 1 and again at Time 2. 

Academic Self zCgnceeti (Times 1 & 2). Students were asked to rate 
themselves in comparison with others of their own age on in their grade in 
school in terms of overall school ability, reading ability, and intelligence 
(see Bachman, 1970, pp. 91-103 for the wording of the items and a 
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theoretical rationale for the measure). For example, students were asked 
"How do you rate yourself in school ability compared with those in your 
grade in school" and "How intelligent do you think you are, compared with 
others your age." In the present investigation this measure consisted of an 
unweighted average D f the nonmissing scores for the three self-ratings after 
responses to each had been standardized. The total scores for Time 1 and 
for Time 2 were then standardized separately (Mn = 50, SD = 10).. 

E§£§§!Di- (Time 1 & 2) . This is the composite measure used by Bachman 
and 0' Mai ley (1977; 1986) that consists of 10 items adapted from Rosenberg's 
(1965) self-esteem scale. Example items are: "I am able to do things as well 
as most other people" and "Sometimes I think J am no good at all" (see 
Bachman, 1970, p. 124, for the wording of the items and a theoretical 
rationale for the measure). Scores were standardized (Mn = 50, SD = 10) 
separately for Times 1 and 2. 
ECiliffliDsCY Analyses.. 

A oneway AN0VA was conducted to determine differences among the five 
subgroups on each of the study variables (Table 1). The groups differ 
substantially on SES and ability and on the school -average indicators of 
these variables. However, differences between the groups were small or not 
statistically significant for GPA, esteem, and academic self-concepts; group 
differences accounted for no more than 17. of the variance in t ach of these 
variables. A similar set of oneway ANOVAs was conducted in which each of the 
87 schools served as the grouping variable, and again group differences were 
large for SES and ability but not for GPA, esteem and academic self-concept. 
These findings provide preliminary support for the proposed frame-of- 
reference effects in that groups differing substantially in terms of 
academic ability do not differ substantially in terms of self-concept 
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variables and GPA. 

Insert Table 1 About htfn* 

————————————— s/S+S 

A series of three-way AND V As, a 3 (levtfi^ df ability or SES) by 3 
(levels of school -average ability or SES) by J A*hite vs. nonwhite students) 
was performed on the academic self -concept an^ ^stfcetn scores. In each of the 
analyses the effect of the school -average vari^yle was negative and 
statistically significant, while the effect of £he individual variables — 
ability or SES — was much stronger and positiW. While these ANOVAs are 
not discussed in detail, it is important to ntft£ that none of the two-way or 
three-way interactions was statistically significant. Hence, the negative 
effect of being in a high-SES or a high-abilifey School on self -concept is 
reasonably similar for students of different *bUity levels, for students of 
different SES levels, and for white and nonwhiW students. This is 
important because such interaction effects wouit^ complicate the path 
analyses to be considered and the lack of any Wbstantial interaction 
involving race provides one justification for ^jcfcmining the total group 
rather than analyzing separate subgroups. 

Whenever possible, the reliability of ea^h fctudy variable was also 
determined (see Table 2). Coefficient alpha estimates of reliability were 
determined for the measures of ability, SES ar|C| fc c ad$mic self-concept, and 
coefficient alphas for esteem were presented t*y fcaChftian and Q'Malley (1977). 
Since GPA was based on a single response, int^rrjfcl consistency estimates of 
reliability could not be determined, but the tS$t-retest correlation for GPA 
over the 18 month Time 1/Time 2 interval was The reliability of the 

school average indicators depends on the reliability of the individual 
measures used to define them, but also on the Hufob£r of students from each 
school used to estimate the school -average. H^Hc^, the intraclass 
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carrel at itfrij pased Oh a oneway ANOVA where groups consisted of the 87 
schools c0ri£id&red i*\ the study, was used to Estimate the reliability of 
these schtftfJ-^Verag* variables. The reliability estimates for all of the 
variables <Ta&le 2) Appear to bs reasonable f<?r purposes of this study. 
Even the ^t^dgtoic self -concept variables, thotJgn based on responses to only 
three itetfg, d r*e moderately reliable and near J y as reliable as the esteem 
variables fchat are based on responses to 10 it^ifls- 

Results 

Correlating Adeng gfeudy Variables.. 

Thg g&t^ of correlations used for Time l analyses and for Time 2 
analyses <V*bifc 2) ar e similar, suggesting that th* Section of cases for 
Time 2 an^/s e 5 did n D t substantially influent^ th* results. Consistent 
with expeditions fr°m Marsh and Parker (1984)* ability and GPA are 
substantially Correlated with academic self-c^ept < r 's about .5) and 
substantially *es s correlated with global est^frt <r» s about .2). This 
pattern o* rations provides strong support tor the construct validity of 
academic ^$3 Concept and for the separation o* academic self -concept and 
esteem. 

Insert Table 2 About H*re 
School Average ability and School average SfcS have a weak positive 
correlation *U£h academic self-concept for the total group (Table 2). An 
examinatio/i A* these Correlations for each subgroup (pot shown) revealed 
that while ftf^e correlations were not always positive, they were seldom 
significantly r*e9atWo. Hence, the findings provide no support for the 
contention fcnat the students in low-ability or Jow-SES schools have 
significantly higher Self-concepts before correction for achievement scares 
than do stt^nt* in high-ability or high-SES schools, as found by Soares and 
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Soares (1969), Trowbridge (1970; 1972), and Marsh *nd Parker (1984). The 
findings do, However, show that self-concepts in these different s hools do 
not vary substantially even though school -average levies of ability and &£S 
do differ substantially. 

White students, compared with nonwhite students (see Table 2), have: 
significantly higher academic self-concepts, significantly higher GPAs, and 
nearly the s#fle or slightly lower levels of estefcft % However, eacb of these 
effects is vgry small (i.e., r's < .1). In contract, whi te/nonwhi te 
differences #re much larger for academic ability tfcst scores (r's = .43 and 
.42) and Sgg (r's = .25 and .26). 

Davis <J<966) proposed that GPA at the university level is influenced by 
a f rame-of-rgference effect like that proposed to explain the BFLPE, and 
findings from the present investigation indicate tfiat this also occurs at 
the high school level. GPA did not vary much fr^ffl school to school and did 
not differ substantially for subgroups that did fiHier substantially in 
terms of ac^^ttiic ability. GPA was only moderately correlated with ability 
(.43), very weakly correlated with school -average Ability (.1), and 
negatively correlated with school -average ability Gnce the effect of 
academic ability was controlled. Thus teachers apparently graded on a 
"curve" that Has relatively independent of external standards — one that 
was primarily determined by the immediate context Of the ability levels of 
students in the school. Equally able students terUted to have higher GPAs in 
low-ability ^hools than in high-ability schools/ 

This fi-*tfe-of -reference effect of school -average ability on GPA is 
important ih 0f itself and in relation to the BFUP6. Since a similar sort of 
f rame-of-ref^rence effect influences both GPA and academic self-concept, 
path models that contain both variables must be interpreted cautiously. 
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Control^ for GPA not only controls for an objective index of academic 
performance, but also controls for a framed -reference effect similar to 
the one t^t produces the BFLPE. Furthermore, since GPA is a primary 
determinant <jf academic self -concept, a fr*»«-of -reference effect on GPA is 
likely to Contribute to the BFLPE and this possibility is examined in the 
path analyses described below. 

Path Mgdel^ £gr Data From Jime 1 and From j^jg ^ 

The causal ordering in the first three? path models (figure 1), and 
the description and analyses Q f the models tallow Marsh and Parker (1984), 
The causal Effects move from left to right a* indicated by straight lines 
and are su W ^r i?c d with regression coefficients. Curved lines represent 
relations between pairs of variables where no causal ordering is 
hypothesize and are summarized with correlations or partial correlations. 
Nonsignificant p a ths are excluded but do appear in Appendix 1. In each of 
these models the critical features are the paths leading from academic 
ability to *c4de m ic self-concept (labelled "pl9» in Appendix 1), from GPA to 
academic sejf-concept (pl3), and from schooj Average ability to GPA (p36) 
and academic Self-concept (pl6). It is predicted that path leading from GPA 
to academic self-concept (pl3) will be substantial, that much Q f the effect 
of academic aPiiity on academic self-concept Will be mediated through GPA, 
that the paths? from school -average ability fct, Gpft and to academic self- 
concept will K>e negative, and that paths leading from ability, school- 
average ability, and GPA to esteem will be s^all. For each of the models, 
results far Time 1 based on all 2213 cases are presented as part of the path 
diagram (fi^re 1), while results computed separately f Dr whit e students and 
for black stents, and the corresponding three analyses of Time 2 data are 
presented ir\ A&pendix 1. 
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An important methodological consideration is whether path coefficients 
should be standardized or unstandardized regression coefficients. While a 
detailed discussion of the issue is beyOnd the scope of the present 
investigation, it i s generally recommended (see Pedhazur, 1982) that: a) 
comparisons of the relative size of ejects of different variables within 
the same group should be based on standardized coefficients; and b) 
comparisons o* the effect of the same variable across different groups 
should be in terms of unstandardized regression coefficients. In the present 
investigation, all variables used in the path analyses, except for school- 
average SES and School -average ability, w e r e standardized to have the same 
standard deviation across the entire sample. Thus the standardized and 
unstandardized coefficients for all but these two variables are the same for 
the total group analyses. Because of this, and because the focus of this 
study is on the relative contribution of different variables, standardized 
coefficients are presented. However, for the effects of the two school 
average measures that are used to infer the size of the BFLPE, bath 
standardized and unstandardized coefficients are presented in Appendix 1. It 
should also be noted that all other standardized coefficients can be 
transformed into unstandardized coefficients as indicated by Pedhazur 
(1982). However, except for the school -average indicators, the two 
coefficients are almost always quite similar for the present investigation. 

Insert Figure 1 

Model 1 4 in model 1 family SES and school -average SES are related to 
the two self-concept scores. The direct effects of school -average SES on 
esteem and academic self-concept are negative, but very small. Inspection 
of the size of the path from school -average SES to academic self-concept, 
pl4, for the sU analyses summarized in Appendix I indicates that it was 
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never substantially negative and sometimes did not differ significantly 
from zero. Hence there is little support for a substantial negative impact 
of school -average SES on academic self -concept. 

d2£tei In model 2, ability and school -average ability are related 
to the self -concept measures. The direct effect of ability on academic 
self-concept (.619) is substantial, while its impact on esteem (,278) is 
much smaller. Of particular relevance to the present study is the finding 
that the negative impact of school -average ability on academic self-concept 
(-.232) is substantial, and similar for Times 1 and 2. This path, pl6, is 
much smaller in the separate analyses of responses by white students and by 
black students whether based on standardized or unstandardized 
coefficients (see Appendix 1). The standardized coefficient for the 
analysis of white students for Time 2 responses closely approximate the 
values that Bachman and 0* Mai ley (1986) reported for their analyses of a 
similar subgroup. However, it is important to note that the corresponding 
unstandardized coefficient, though still smaller, more closely resembles 
the unstandardized coefficient for the total sample. 

!52Sl§i 3 X In model 3, variables from models 1 and 2 are considered 
together along with GPA. Academic ability has a substantial direct effect on 
academic seif-concept in addition to its substantial indirect effect through 
GPA, but its effect on esteem is much smaller. GPA also contributes 
positively to academic self-concept but has a smaller influence on esteem. 
Again, the negative influence of school -average SES is trivial while the 
negative effect of school -average ability — directly and indirectly through 
its influence on GPA — is much larger. Again, the effect of school-average 
ability is smaller in separate analyses of white and black subgroups. 

The direct effect of school -average ability on academic self-concept in 
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model 3 is nearly the same as in model 2, but its total causal effect - 
including the indirect effect through GPA (-.265 = -.229 + -.036) is larger. 
Thus there are two separate f rame-of-ref erence effects that each contribute 
to the BFLPE. Students in low-ability schools compare themselves with less 
able students which leads to a higher academic self -concept. Students in 
low-ability schools earn higher grades than equally able students in high- 
ability schools and this also contributes to higher academic self-concepts. 
This second effect supports Davis's (1966) proposal and is consistent with 
the supposition that a variable that influences GPA will also influence 
academic self -concept. 

Ib§ Longitudinal Path Analysis of Variables From Time 1 and 2^ 

In the longitudinal model 4 (figure 2) esteem, academic self-concept, 
and GPA collected at Time 2 are added to the Time 1 variables considered in 
model 3. The path estimates are based on the 1672 students considered in 
the Time 2 analyses, but the path coefficients relating the Time 1 variables 
differ little from those in figure 1 based on all 2213 students. However, 
the results for the Time 2 variables are quite different. For each of these 
three variables, the largest impact is from the same variable measured in 
the previous academic school year. Esteem from Time 1 is the only variable 
to have a substantial effect on Time 2 esteem, though academic self-concept 
from Time 1 and GPA from Time 2 also affect Time 2 esteem to a small extent. 
A wider variety of variables influence academic self-concept at Time 2. 
While the largest effect is from academic self-concept at Time 1 (.479), 
Time 2 GPA has a positive direct effect (.174), and Time 1 ability has a 
positive direct effect (.215) and indirect effects through GPA and academic 
self-concept from Time 1. 

Insert Figure 2 About Here 
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The first reason for proposing this longitudinal analysis was to 
determine whether the BFLPE of school -average ability has a subsequent 
effect on academic self-concept at Time 2 beyond its effect on Time 1 
academic self -concept. In interpreting thsse results it is important to note 
that the analysis is limited to students who did not change schools between 
Times 1 and 2 so that school -average ability remained constant. As expected, 
the school -average ability affects Time 2 academic self-concept indirectly 
through its effect on Time 1 variables, but the BFLPE of school -average 
ability has a new direct influence on Time 2 academic self-concept (-.097) 
in addition to these indirect effects. In contrast to the BFLPE, the frame- 
of-reference effects of school -average ability on Time 2 GPA are completely 
mediated through Time i variables. 

The second reason for proposing this longitudinal analysis was to 
determine the causal influences of Time 1 academic self-concept on 
subsequent academic performance at Time 2. This analysis is particularly 
importar^ because of its theoretical implications for self -concept research 
and for the BFLPE, and because this is apparently one of the few studies 
that meets the minimal requirements proposed by Byrne (19e4). The critical 
path for this purpose is the statistically significant (p < .00'* Jirect 
causal effect of Time 1 academic self-concept on Time 2 GPA. While the size 
of this path (.15) is only modest, it is important to realize that this 
effect is in addition to the substantial direct and indirect effects of 
academic ability and Time 1 GPA. In contrast, Time 1 GPA has no direct 
effect on Time 2 academic self-concept, perhaps suggesting the causal 
predominance of academic self-concept over school performance. However, the 
goal of trying to establish causal predominance when the effects are likely 
to be reciprocal may be dubious and a ho< ,t of nethodological issues 
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complicate such interpretations (Duncan, 1969} Kenny, 1979; Rogosa, 1978). 
It is also important to note that about a quarter of the causal influence of 
Time 1 academic self-concept on subsequent (SPA can be explained in terms of 
the BFLPE of school -average ability. That is, attending a high-ability 
school produces a lower academic self -concept which subsequently produces 
poorer academic performance. 

Ib§9!I§£i£§l i!BBli£§ti2D§ E9L Ib§ Study of Self -Cgncegt-^ 

Ib§ £°1§ Si General Esteenu Historically researchers have emphasized 
general self -concept, but more recently increased emphasis has been put on 
specific facets such as academic self-concept. In the present investigation 
academic ability and GPA had substantial effects on academic self -concept, 
but much smaller effects on global esteem (see Marsh & Shavelson, 1985, for 
similar results). Furthermore, academic self-concept had a modest effect on 
subsequent school performance while esteem had none. If the role of self- 
concept research is to better understand the complexity of self, to predict 
diverse behaviors, and to relate self-concept to other constructs, then 
specific facets of self will be more useful than a general facet. 

Ib§ lELPiL Marsh and Parker (1984), Bachman and O'Malley (1986), other 
research reviewed earlier, and the present investigation all show that the 
BFLPE of school -average ability negatively affects academic self-concept. 
Bachman and O'Walley (1986) and Marsh and Parker (1984) disagreed on the 
size of the BFLPE, but findings presented here show that this disagreement 
may be due to differences in the way that their samples were defined. If the 
variability in school average ability is increased by selecting schools that 
are extreme in terms of this variable as in Marsh and Parker (1984), then 
the size of the BFLPE will probably be larger than if based on the entire 
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papulation. In contrast, Bachman and O'Malley estimated the size of the 
BFLPE in a subsample that was less variable in terms of school -average 
ability than their total sample. As demonstrated in the present 
investigation, the BFLPE based on their truncated subsample substantially 
underestimated the size of the BFLPE relative to the estimate based on the 
total sample, it is important to emphasize that these differences are' 
explicable on the basis of the same theoretical model that is used to 
explain the BFLPE, and thus provide further support f Dr the model. 

These complications make it difficult to establish the size of the 
BFLPE in any absolute sense, but they do illustrate that its size will 
depend on the particular application. If a parent is deciding whether to 
send their child to a mediocre or an academically elite school, the size of 
the BFLPE will be much larger in relation to this decision than a population 
estimate of the BFLPE. In contrast, if the decision is between two schools 
of similar ability, then the BFLPE will be small. 

Marsh (1984b, p. 804) suggested the that the BFLPE would be smaller in 
a high school setting because the "older students have a broader perspective 
from which to evaluate their DW n academic ability — D ne that is not so 
dependent on the abilities of other students in their own classroom." While 
this could account for why the BFLPE appears to be smaller in the present 
investigation than in Marsh and Parker (1984), the studies differ in so many 
ways that such comparisons may be dubious. However, the effects of GPA and 
academic ability tests on academic self-concept in the present investigation 
also seem consistent with this suggestion. GPA represents a within-school 
estimate of academic achievement, whereas the ability tests provide an 
estimate of achievement against a broader basis of comparison. The 
substantial contribution of the ability tests to academic self-concept 
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beyond the contribution of GPA suggests that the high school students in the 
present investigation have a broader basis for evaluating their academic 
self-concept than just their relative standing within their own high school. 
More rigorous tests of the proposed relation between the size of the BFLPE 
and age require a longitudinal study that spans preadolescent and adolescent 
years or at least a cross-sectional study that includes representative 
samples across this age range. 

Ib§ Differential Effects of Academic Ability and GPA.. The results of 
the present investigation provide insight into the distinction between 
academic ability and school performance, their respective influences on 
academic self-concept, and how this pattern of relations is affected by 
f rame-of-reference effects. Earlier discussion suggested that most of the 
effect of ability on academic self-concept would be mediated by GPA, but 
this hypothesis was not supported. The direct effect of ability on academic 
self -concept (.399; Model 3 in Figure 1) was more than twice the size of its 
effect through GPA (.495 x .312 = .154) and larger than the direct effect 
of GPA (.312). Even in the longitudinal Model 4 ability continued to have a 
substantial direct effect on academic self-concept in addition to its 
indirect effects through GPAs from two previous school years and its 
indirect effect through the earlier measure of academic sel f -concept . This 
suggests that students do have a substantial basis beyond the information 
provided by GPA for inferring their academic ability levels, and that these 
external sources of inference become more accurate or stronger during the 
last few years of high school. 

The results of the present investigation a *o demonstrated that a 
substantial f rame-of-reference effect influences GPA independent of academic 
ability; equally able students have lower GPAs in high-ability schools than 
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in low-ability schools. This f rame-of-ref erence effect is separate from, but 
contributes to, the BFLPE on academic self-concept. 

!L§£k-Whi_te differences in academic self-cqncegjt ^ Previous research 
suggests that black respondents have slightly higher levels of esteem than 
do white respondents, but has not clarified whether this difference 
represents black-white differences in response biases or valid group 
differences. In the present investigation blacks also had slightly higher 
levels of esteem, but slightly lower levels of academic self-concept (both 
differences were between .1 and .2 SD) . Hence proposed explanations of 
black-white differences in esteem may not generalize to academic self- 
concept. This distinction is also important because, as noted earlier, frame- 
of-reference effects may explain why blacks do not have lower self-concepts 
than do whites but not why their self-concepts are higher than whites. 

Blacks in the present investigation, particularly those in segregated 
schools, had substantially lower academic ability test scores than did white 
students. Thus, after correcting for academic ability, blacks had higher 
academic self-concepts than did whites even though their uncorrected 
academic self -concepts were lower. Hence the results may still be consistent 
with a response bias hypothesis, and this was apparently one basis for 
Bachman and O'Malley's decision to exclude blacks from their 1986 study. 
However, this is precisely the pattern of results that is predicted by the 
BFLPE. Blacks had academic ability test scares that were below average, but 
— particularly in the segregated southern schools — compared themselves to 
classmates who also had below average test scares. Thus, while their 
academic self-concepts were somewhat below average (due, perhaps, to self- 
perceptions that were independent of the immediate school context), they 
were not nearly as low as their ability test scares predicted (due to the 
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BFLPE). This explanation of black-white differences in terms of the BFLPE 
offers empirical support for a theoretical explanation that does not assume 
that responses by blacks or whites are biased or differentially affected by 
response styles, and clearly warrants further consideration. 

It is also relevant to note that while blacks had ability test scares 
that were well-below average (1.3 SD) their GPAs were only slightly below 
average (.27 SD) . As mentioned previously, this apparently reflects the 
tendency for schools to grade on a curve so that the school -average GPA does 
not vary substantially from one school to the next. GPA is the primary basis 
of feedback that students have about their academic ability, and certainly 
is a valid source of information for farming academic self-concepts. Hence, 
the academic self -concepts of black students approximately matches their 
school GPA, and this also supports the validity of their responses even 
though they may appear "unrealistic" in relation to ability test scares. 

The causal effect gf academic self-cgncegjt gn subseguent schggl 
R§Cf9C!D§QE§i Much of the interest in academic self-concept stems from the 
belief that changes in academic self-concept will lead to changes in 
subsequent academic performance, but there have been few methodologically 
sound demonstrations of this important causal link. In the present 
investigation academic self-concept at Time 1 (figure 2) had a modest causal 
impact on subsequent school performance at Time 2 beyond the substantial 
effects of academic ability and prior school performance. Furthermore, 
Byrne's (1984) methodological criteria were satisfied in that there was a 
statistically significant relation, the temporal ordering of the variables 
was well represented in model 4 at least with respect to Time 1 variables 
preceding Time 2 variables, and a causal model was tested. These findings 
are very important because of their theoretical significance ta self-concept 
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theory, because this study is one of the few to demonstrate a causal effect 
of academic self -concept on school performance, and because this is one of 
the few to satisfy Byrne's (1984) criteria. It is also important to note 
that the BFLPE accounts for about one-quarter of the causal influence of 
academic self-concept on subsequent academic performance. 

A potential problem with this conclusion that requires further 
consideration is that GPA was a self-report measure rather than £n objective 
index. Thus it is passible that GPAs for Times 1 and 2 were distorted by 
self-report biases, and that a similar sort of bias affected academic self- 
concept responses. However, this potential problem would probably work 
against Time 1 academic self -concept having an impact on Time 2 GPA after 
controlling for the effect of Time 1 GPA, in that: a) the effect of Time 1 
GPA on Time 2 GPA would probably be exaggerated since both would be 
similarly affected by such biases; b) the overlap between Time 1 GPA and 
Time 1 academic self-concept would probably be exaggerated since both were 
assessed at the same time; and c) the contribution of Time 1 academic self- 
concept to Time 2 GPA that was unique from the effect of Time 1 GPA would 
probably be underestimated since variance that could be explained by both 
would be exaggerated and would be attributed to Time 1 GPA. Hence this 
potential problem apparently does not undermine this theoretically important 
finding, even though causal inferences based on correlational data must 
always be viewed w?"th caution. 

There are other features of the present investigation that may bear on 
the interpretation of this causal link and future research. First, academic 
self-concept is likely to have more effect on GPA than on standardized 
measures of academic achievement that may be less susceptible to change due 
to motivational influences. Second, the effect of academic self-concept on 
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subsequent school performance was in addition to the effects of previous 
school performance and a composite of academic ability tests, and thus 
provides a more stringent test than one based on just school performance. 
Third, the longitudinal analysis was based on only students who remained in 
the same school so that their academic self -concept and GPA were not 
affected by a change in schools. Academic self -concept may have a larger 
impact on academic performance when students change academic settings such 
that their academic self-concept and their relative academic standing within 
the new setting are in conflict, and this creates a psychological 
disequilibrium (see Jerusalem, 1984; Marsh, 1984a). Fourth, the present 
investigation was based on a measure of total academic self-concept, an 
overall measure of GPA, and a composite of academic ability tests. If more 
specific measures were used, particularly mathematical and verbal indicators 
of each construct, then the effects of the self-concepts may be larger. 
Marsh (1986) demonstrated that Math and Verbal self -concepts are relatively 
uncorrelated even though academic performances in the two areas are 
substantially correlated, and so the motivational influences associated with 
each academic self-concept facet may also be quite distinct. For example, if 
my Math self-concept were higher than my Verbal self-concept, I would 
probably be more motivated to excel in mathematics classes than English 
classes, and this would be reflected in relatively better performance in Math 
classes and relatively poorer performance in English classes than would be 
predicted by academic ability scares. However, these differential effects 
would be cancelled when only overall measures are examined. Davis (1966) 
provided support for a similar proposal for the effects of self-concepts in 
different academic areas on career preferences of college students. 
Practical Implications^ 
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Marsh and Parker suggested that the results of their study have 
practical implications for parents who consider the possibility of placing 
their children in selective, high-ability schools, because this will 
apparently produce a lower academic self-concept. At least for some children 
the early formation of a self -image of themselves as a poor student may be 
more detrimental than the possible benefits of attending a high-ability 
school. This creates a dilemma for parents and is becoming more frequently 
encountered as dissatisfaction with public schools is apparently becoming 
stronger. Particularly for middle and upper-middle class families who live 
in inner-cities — in Australia and the United States — many parents must 
decide whether to send their children to local schools, where the school- 
average ability may be low, or to selective, high-ability schools. It is 
also important to note that the size of the BFLPE based on a representative 
sample substantially underestimate!' the size of the BFLPE relative to this 
particular decision between schools where school -average ability differences 
are very large. Similarly, based on in his study of college males Davis 
(1966) warned that "Counselors and parents might well consider the drawbacks 
as well as the advantages of sending their boy to a 'fine' college, if, when 
doing so, it is fairly certain that he will end up in the bottom ranks of 
his graduating class." 

Marsh and Parker cautioned that a positive academic self-concept that 
is based on comparisons with the abilities of others in a low-ability school 
may not be maintainable in a different academic setting. Marsh (1984a) 
later described a dynamic equilibrium model in which academic achievement, 
academic self-concept, and attributions for the causes for academic success 
and failure are interwoven in a network of reciprocal relations such that a 
change in any one will produce changes in the others in order to reestablish 
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an equilibrium. For example, some students moving from a low-ability school 
to a high-ability school might lower their academic self -concepts, some 
might improve their academic performance, some might change their academic 
attributions so as to protect their previous academic self -concepts, and 
some might use various combinations of these possibilities. There is an 
important need for research about what actually happens when students move 
from one academic setting to a new academic setting where the average 
ability level is quite different, and about the individual characteristics 
that may determine how students will react to this stressful transition. 

On the basis of the present investigation several hypotheses about the 
BFLPE are offered for further research. First, the BFLPE is primarily a 
function of school -average ability rather than school -average SES. Second, 
the size of the BFLPE will vary according to the variability of school - 
average ability in the particular sample. Third, the size of the BFLPE is 
smaller for older students (though I know of no actual empirical support for 
this hypothesis). Fourth, black/white differences in academic self-concept 
are primarily due to the BFLPE and not to response biases. Fifth, a similar 
sort of frame of reference effect affects the grades that are assigned to 
students in schools of differing school -average abilities; this effect is 
important inofitself and because it contributes to the BFLPE. Sixth, in 
longitudinal studies the BFLPE will have new influences in subsequent years 
beyond its initial effects. Seventh, academic self-concept causally 
influences subsequent school performance and part of this effect is due to 
the BFLPE. 
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Table 1 

Means and Standard Deviations For Total Grgug and Five Subgroups 



Percent 



Total Whites Whites Blacks Blacks Others 

in all in in non- in 

white mixed white mixed 

schools schools schools schools 

(n=2213) (n=1080) (n=832) (n=169) (n= 87) (n= 45) Explained 



Variance 



50 
10 
50 
10 



Measures 
Time 1 

SES Mn 
SD 

Ability Mn 

SD 

Diff 

School -average- 

ability Mn 50 

SD 5.6 

Diff 

School -average- 

SES Mn 

SD 

Diff 

GPA Mn 

SD 

Diff 

Esteem Mr: 

SD 

Diff 

Academic sel-f- 

concept Mn 50 

SD 10 

Diff 3 3 

(Table 1 continued on the next page) 



50.5 
9.7 

51.8 
8. 1 
345 

51.8 
3.0 
2345 



49.9 50.4 

5.3 4.8 

23 

50 50.4 

10 20.0 

50 
10 



49.6 
10.0 



49.8 
10.2 



51.5 
9.6 
51.6 
9.0 
345 

50.8 
3.7 
1345 

50.8 
4.7 
135 
50.2 
10.2 
3 

50.1 
10. 1 



50.=: 
10.0 



41.4 
8.8 
35.6 
11.2 
1245 

35.6 
6.6 
1245 

41.8 
5.2 
1245 
47.4 
8.2 
3 

51.5 
9.5 



47.9 
8.4 

12 

43 



47.0 
10.4 
44.2 
10.2 
123 

48.8 
4.6 

123 

49.9 
5. 1 

3 

48. 1 
10.2 

12 
51.5 

9.4 



51. 1 
9.0 



42.7 
9.4 
42.6 
12.2 
123 

48.2 
4.3 

123 

48.7 
4.3 
23 

49.5 
9.5 

48.4 
10.9 



50.3 
10.9 



7.3*/.** 



20. T/.tt 



56. T/.%% 



19.3*/.** 



0.8'/.«» 



0.47. 



0.5V.* 



TabLe 1 (continued) 

Means and Standard Deviations For Igtai Grgyg and Five Subgrgugs 

Total Whites Whites Blacks Blacks Others Percent 
in all in in nan- in 

white mixed white mixed Variance 

school s school s school s school s 
Measures (n=2213) (n=1080) (n=832) <n=169) <n= 87) <n= 45) Explained 
Time 2 

GPA Mn 50.2 50.1 50.9 47.3 47.2 49.1 1.0%** 
SD 9.9 10.0 9.4 9.2 9.9 10.3 

Diff 3 3 12 

Esteem Mn 50.1 49.7 50.3 51.7 49.4 48.8 0.2% 
SD 9.9 10.0 9.6 9.8 10.7 11.0 

Diff 
Academic self- 
concept Mn 50.1 50.0 50.9 47.1 50.1 47*2 0.9%** 
SD 9.9 10.1 9.8 9.2 7.7 11.1 
Diff 3 3 12 — 
£$g£§i A one-way analysis of variance was used to compare the variable means f< 
each of the five groups, and the percentage of variance explained 

(SC /SC x 100%) is presented in the last column. When the F-ratio 

effect total 

was statistically significant, Newman-Keuls tasts 'Nie, et al . , 1975) were 
performed to test pair — wise differences and these are summarized in the rows 
labeled "Diff" (e.g., the "345" under group 1 for Ability indicates that grou; 
1 differs significant from groups 3, 4 and 5, but not from group 2). Ability 
test scares, SES, academic self concepts, Esteem, and GPA were standardized t< 
have means of 50 and standard deviations of 10 for responses for time 1 and/or 
time 2. The means and standard deviations -for time 2 variables di-f-fer slight! 
from 50 and 10 because the standardisation was done be-fore the selection of 
cases described earlier. School -average-SES and ability were defined by 
assigning the school-average value to each student from that school. 
* p < .05; ** p < .01. 



. Table 2 

Correlations Among All Study Variables lime 1 {n= 2213i Below the Main 



Di§99D§Ii §nd Time 2 




above the 


main 


diagonal ), 










Measures 9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


A 


B 


C 


Time 1 
























9 - Ability (860) 
a 


421 


482 


549 


425 


418 


449 


189 


518 


431 


157 


522 


8 - White 431 


( ) 


256 


J7J 


776 


336 


089 


-027 


069 


092 


-018 


075 


7 - SES 489 


251 


(757) 


399 


237 


523 


219 


135 


332 


246 


097 


326 


6 - School -avergC- 
























ability 561 
b 


612 


400 


(912) 


757 


753 


111 


008 


121 


112 


-025 


127 


5 - "/.White 433 


795 


231 


771 


( ) 


419 


078 


-043 


042 


065 


-044 


065 


4 - School -average- 






















SES 425 


348 


528 


757 


438 


(891) 


068 


023 


129 


077 


-011 


129 


3 - GPA 433 


081 


245 


113 


076 


058 


( ) 


247 


jIj 


657 


201 


477 


2 - Esteem 186 - 


•040 


140 


-009 


-C62 


004 


241 


(750) 


350 


226 


536 


274 


1 - academic self- 
























concept 488 


032 


334 


115 


031 


126 


494 


335 


(685) 


494 


286 


695 


TIME 2 
























A - 6PA 399 


072 


228 


098 


053 


063 


647 


240 


481 


( ) 


232 


519 


B - Esteem 166 - 


022 


093 - 


-012 ■ 


-035 ■ 


-013 


209 


536 


272 


243 


(760) 


311 


C - AcedemiC self- 
























concept 505 


079 


331 


140 


076 


139 


461 


280 


686 


498 


313 


(737) 



Note,. Correlations, presented without decimal points, below the main diagonal 
are based on all 2213 cases (r's > .04 are statistically significant at p < 

.05), while those above the diagonal are based on the 1672 cases selected -for 
analyses of time 2 responses (r's > .05 are statistically significant at p < 

.05). The values in parentheses are reliability estimates for each variable as 
described in the text. The numbering of the variables corresponds to notation 
used in the path models presented in Tables 3 and 4 and Figures 1 and 2. 
a — Since this was scored l=white, 0=black, positive correlations mean that 
whites had higher scores than blacks. 

b — '/.White was defined by assigning the percentage of white students in each 
school to all students in that school. 4-5 



Appendix 1 

Parameter Estimates For Models 1 -3 (See Figure 1). For the Total Grgye and fc 
Cg§BQD§es by White and Black Students 





Time 1 






Ti me 2 






Parameters 


Total 


Whites 


Blacks 


Total 


Whites 


Blacks 




(n=2213) 


(n=1912) 


(n=256) 


(n=1672) 


(n=1491) 


(n=153) 


Model 1 














rl2.47 


.305** 


. 305** 


. 330** 


• 294** 




• I/O ♦ 


pl4 


-.070** 


-.053* 


.005 


-. 057** 


-.057 * 


091 ' 


a 

pl4 


-.132** 


-.114* 


.006 


108** 


-. 120 * 


. 117 


pl7 


.371** 


.389** 


. 136 


.356** 


. 353** 


. 168 


p24 

a 


. 191** 


-.068 * 


-.047 


-.085** 


-.068 * 


-. 041 


p24 


-. 182** 


-. 144* 


.069 


-. 159** 


-. 142 * 




p27 


-.097** 


. 19** 


. 120 


. 141** 


. 134** 


. 150 


p47 


.528** 


.482** 


.552** 


. 523** 


. 459** 


A7X4* 
■ o / o*# 


Model 2 














rl2.69 


.263** 


.26** 


.279** 


. 250** 


. 267** 


177 * 


pl6 

a 


-.232** 


-.08** 


-.092 


-- 228** 


-. • 3** 


- 082 


pl6 


-.414** 


-.244** 


-.091 


-.416** 


315** 


.075 


pl9 


.619** 


.616** 


.348** 


- 647** 






p26 

a 


-. 165** 


-.066** 


-. 134 


-. 159** 






p26 


-.293** 


-.200** 


145 


-.290** 


-.253** 


-.296** 


p29 


.278** 


.247** 


-328** 


.245** 


.201** 


-446** 


p69 


.561** 


.372** 


-578** 


.548** 


.34** 


.641** 


(Appendix 1 


continued on 


the next 


page) 
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Appendix 1 (continued) 

Parameter Estimates For Models 1-3 (See Figure n For the Total Grgug and for 
C§segnses by White and Black Students 

Time 1 Time 2 

Parameters Total Whites Blacks Total Whites Blacks 

(n=2213) (n=1912) (n=256) (n=1672) (n=1491) (n=153) 

b 

Model 3 



9 

ERIC 



riZm OHO/T 


• 217** 


.219** 


.236** 


.203** 


.222** 


.129 


plo 


.312** 


.289** 


.248** 


.327** 


.319** 


. 150 


P 1H 

a 


. 042 


.003 


-.112 


.022 


-.003 


. 122 


pl4 


.079 


.006 


-.152 


.041 


-.007 


.157 


p 16 

a 


-.229** 


-.085** 


.046 


-.207** 


-.095** 


-.061 


plo 


-.408** 


-.258** 


.046 


-.378** 


-.291** 


-.056 


pl7 


. 132** 


. 132** 


.050 


. 108** 


.090** 


. 144 


pl9 


.399** 


.418** 


.242** 


.A34** 


.4473:* 


.053 


pzo 


. 170** 


. 159** 


.204** 


. 178** 


. 183** 


.214 * 


P*£*t 

a 


-.009 


-.025 


-. 195 


-.002 


-.010 


.228 


P*£H 


4 A 4 

-. 161 


-. 052 


-.285 


-.005 


-.021 


.339 


a 


• X*tl ** 


-. Ooo 


. 075 


-. 134** 


-.073 * 


-.455 




-. ZDZ** 


-. 161 


.081 


-.245 


-.218 


-.484 


p^/ 


An ^ *f 

• 084** 


. 087** 


.040 


.044 


.044 


.025 


p^v 


• 154** 


. 134** 


.241** 


. 134** 


.094** 


.374** 
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Figure 1. Path models 1 - 3 relating SES, ability, and GPA to academic self- 
concept and esteem. Results presented here are for the total sample of 
students at time 1. The corresponding path coefficients based on just white 
and just black students, and coefficients for time 2 data are presented in 
Appendix 1 for each model (see Table 2 for the numbering of the variables 
presented here and in Appendix 1). 
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" The Big-fish-little-pond Effect if fc 
Figure 2. The longitudinal path nodel 4 that incorporates variables frc 
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